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Readers may be alerted either by the appearance of this number or (if they 
read it) by the first line of the publisher's announcement that new arrangements 
have had to be made for the production of LCM. The creation of a new Faculty of 
Education and Extension Studies entailed reorganization of its printing facilities, 
of which various private or quasi-University bodies had been permitted to make use. 
The same rule might well be applied to other University Printing outlets, and the 
Editor decided that even if it meant more work for him, personal control of the 
process was the only guarantee of freedom and even survival. The snag is, of course, 
that it is also more expensive, and that, with the annual rise in postage, leads 
him to give notice that the subscription must rise in 1985 to £5 to surface mail 
subscribers in UK and Europe. This notice should give them plenty of time to can- 
cel their subscriptions for 1985 should they so wish, but if the Editor has not 
received such notice by the beginning or middle of December (when the January 
issue goes out before Christmas) he will assume that they wisn to continue. The 
rise of the dollar protects dollar subscribers from any increase, since the dollar 
subscription was always intended to be more or less equivalent: as it is LCM has 
benefitted from the exchange. 

He wishes that he could blame on the change in production the late appearance 
of this number, though it would not be the first time that October is late. But he 
cannot, and is more inclined to attribute it to a hard summer and to the increas- 
ing malaise which he detects in English University life - almost entirely due to 
the cuts: threats of forced merger carried out with little consideration for the 
views of those affected (and some such mergers have already been put into effect) 
do not improve morale and have affected academic freedom, as the climate favours 
increased and stronger direction from the top. The grass is proverbially greener 
on the other side, but recent conversations with European academics have confirmed 
his view that their system of State Universities is not the disaster that it is 
always thought to be in this country. He hears of places where all academics are 
centrally employed, and not therefore under the control of an institution or of a 
Departmental Head: where all promotions entail movement out, so that the unhappy 
rigidity of British Universities is avoided: where every man is free to teach what 
and how he likes, free from the straight-jacket of the syllabus which so often means 
that our pupils finish up with a very limited acquaintance with their subject, and 
which perpetuates an atmosphere of school: where teaching hours are limited so that 
porate can be carried on in term without the feeling that students are being ne- 
glected. 

Sombre, but not he thinks exagaerated, sentiments for the new session 1984-5, 
in which, however, he trusts that Lcv will continue to flourish in its new form. 
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P.A.WATSON(Sydney): The case of the maderous father: Catullus 64.401-2 
LOM 9,8(Oct.1984), 114-116 


Among the examples of scelus nefandum that signal the beginning of man's de- 
generation in Catullus 64 is the father who desires his son's death so that he may 
be free to take a virgin bride: 

optavit genttor primaevi funera nati, 

liber ut innuptae poteretur flore novercae. 401-2 
Kroll, ad loc., explained as follows: Der Vater, der mit einer Jungfrau (innupta 
wte v. 78) eine awette Ehe eingehen will, wiinscht den Tod des erwachsenen Sohnes, 
der sein Glick stéren kinnte, wie es die Sage von Hippolytos und Phoenix und der 
Klatsch von Cattlina (Sall. 15.2; vgl. auch Cie. Cluent.27) berichtete. Schon der 
Wunsch ts ein Verbrechen; and on 402 he comments: Die junge Frau heisst noverca 
nach threm Verhaltnis zwn Stiefsohn. 

This seemingly blameless interpretation has not, however, won general accep- 
tance among later scholars. Doubts are frequently raised as to the philological 
soundness Of tmnuptae ... novercae: to quote Fordyce ad loc., ‘innuptae novercae 
seems impossibly compressed and cnnuptae is pointless — his intended bride is 
presumably zmmupta and it is only when she becomes nupta that she can be noverca'. 

In attempting to solve this difficulty, critics have pursued two main lines 
of approach: 

1) Textual emendation. In the apparatus to his 1958 Oxford text, R.A.B.Mynors ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction with the transmitted reading, citing two earlier emenda- 
tions, ut¢ muptae (Maehly) and novellae for novercae (Baehrens). The first met 
with the approval of Fordyce (ad loc.) and Kinsey (p.928 n.3): in the recent edi- 
tions of Thomson and Goold it is elevated into the printed text, as is Baehrens' 
novellae (for editions and other works and articles cited see the list at the end 
of this note). 

The fact that these alterations lack manuscript authority is not, of course, 
an argument against them. I would suggest that they are not so much unacceptable 
as unnecessary if, as I believe, the text is capable of interpretation as it stands. 
2) Various attempts have been made to explain the transmitted text. 

a) Despite Kroll's assertion that der Wunsch is ein Verbrechen, Kinsey thought it 
odd (p.928) that the father should be said to desire rather than to cause his son's 
death. His solution was to regard the lines as a reference to the Phaedra/Hippoly- 
tus myth: optavit would then allude to the three optationes given by Neptune to 
Theseus (cf. Cicero, Off.3.94 optavit interitun ... filit, cwn tis patrt suspectus 
esset de noverea). Since Theseus' wife, however, could hardly be called ¢ymupta, 
Kinsey's explanation involved the acceptance of utz nuptae. But the phrase poter— 
etur flore, with its implications of deflowering a virgin, is also inappropriate 
in the case of Phaedra. Although, as I shall argue later, the topos of the amorous 
stepmother was in Catullus' thoughts here, it cannot be to the myth of Hippolytus 
that he is making reference. ‘ 

b) It was suggested by Wilamowitz, and more recently by Puelma (pp.181-90), that 
imnupta is equivalent to émuyamSetoa (= ‘brought in as a new wife'), in other 
words, that the term bears the opposite of its usual sense. This view seems to me 
entirely perverse. 

c) A different way of explaining the force of tnnupta is to assume that the father's 
intended is not merely a young virgin but his son's bride-to-be (Merrill, Lenchan- 
tin, Putnam p.196). There is, however, no real support for this idea in the text; 
if, moreover, the ‘amorous stepmother' motif is alluded to (see further below), 
this presupposes a situation where the passion of the noverea is kindled after her 
marriage to the father. Others (Herrmann p.213, Giangrande) support the view by 
reference to the scandal of the Balbi in Catullus 67. Here, too, the parallel is 
not exact. Balbus senior gained his desires while his son was still alive, nor is 
there any indication that he wished for his son's death in order to marry the girl 
himself. 

A similar objection applies to Giangrande's hypothesis that Catullus has in 


"mind not only poem 67 but the stock Comic theme of Vater—Sohnrivalitat, of which 


the Balbi are but one instance. Firstly, in the majority of examples from New Co- 
medy, the ultimate aim is not marriage (contrast Catullus 64, where this is im- 

plied by the use of noverea). An exception is the Aulularia, though in this play 
the enamoured senex is the young man's uncle. More importantly, in no Comic con- 
text do fathers wish their sons harm. In Menander's Santa, for instance, the re- 
action of Demeas on discovering, as he thinks, a sexual relationship between his 
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concubine and his son, is to lay the blame on the woman (116ff.); in Plautus’ Mer— 
eator the father falls in love with a young girl unaware that she is also the ob- 
ject of his son's desire (and on learning the truth is prepared to relinquish his 
suit); the main conflict presented on stage in the Casina is not between father and 
son (who never appears in person) but between the aged lover and his wife. In fact, 
any murderous thoughts on the part of fathera in Comedy are normally directed to- 
wards their wives rather than their sons (cf. Plautus, Cas.227, 234, 354; As.901)! 
d) If ¢nnuptae is retained, the force of novercae must be taken as anticipatory: 
‘in order that he might marry a virgin who would, after the nuptials, be a nover- 
ea'. This sense was defended by Merrill and Quinn, who referred to a well-known 
passage in Sallust describing a similar situation: postremo captus [sc. Catilina] 
amore Aureliae Orestillae, cutus praeter formam nihil wnquam bonus laudavit, quod 
ea nubere t1lt dubttabat, timens privignum adulta aetate, pro certo creditur neca- 
to filto vacuam domun scelestis nuptiis fectsse (Sallust, Cat.15). In their view, 
the use of prtvignus here is parallel to Catullus' noverea in that it likewise de- 
scribes a situation that exists only in the future. The flaw in this reasoning was 
stated by Giangrande (p.110): ‘in Sallust's passage ... she anticipates with fear 
a situation which would certainly arise if she consented to marry Catiline; on the 
other hand, the father cannot anticipate having a noverea for his son, if the son 
is meant by the father to die before the latter marries the lady: the lady cannot 
be anticipated to become a noverca to a dead person', 

Giangrande's subsequent attempt to solve this difficulty involves the assump- 
tion that noverea refers to the future relationship between the young wife and her 
husband's children other than the (deceaséd) primaevus filius. In other words, the 
father is accused ot two separate crimes: 1) wishing his son dead in order to fa- 
cilitate his marriage to a virgin bride; 2) inflicting a stepmother on his remain- 
ing children, But the introduction at a late stage of a new idea, and one couched 
in highly allusive terms, is weak in the extreme; moreover, this would then be the 
only example in the series of crimes catalogued from 399 to 404 which was not con- 
cerned with only a single type of misdeed. 

Giangrande's interpretation of noverca was, as we saw, motivated by the appar- 
ent illogicality involved in calling someone the noverea of a corpse. Yet an appro- 
priate parallel for the usage is, in fact, to be found, not in Sallust's Catiline 
but in the pro Cluentio of Cicero. Early in the speech (27-8), Cicero had described 
how Oppianicus, acting in a similar manner to Catiline, had done away with two of 
his three sons on finding that his intended bride Sassia regarded them as an obst- 
acle in the way of marriage (quod haberet ille tres filtos, idetrco se ab ets nup- 
tits abhorrere respondit). Towards the end of the speech, Cicero returns to the 
theme in the context of denouncing the defendant's mother Sassia: nihil de alteris 
Oppianiet nuptits queror: quarum illa cum obsides filios ab eo mortuos accepisset, 
tun denique in familtae Luctum atque tn privignorwn funus nupsit (188). 

Here is the answer to Giangrande's assertion that 'the lady cannot be antici- 
pated to become a noverea to a dead person', for Cicero employs privignz to denote 
a stepmother/stepson connexion which was established only after the deaths of the 
stepchildren. On the other hand, it was precisely the threat of this potential re- 
lationship that led to those deaths: Cicero accordingly uses the term privignus to 
lay emphasis on the fact that Sassia, by her reluctance to accept stepsons, was in- 
directly responsible for Oppianicus' murder of his children. 

In a similar fashion, Catullus employs the word noverea_in order to stress the 
position which the father's bride would occupy vis-a-vis his son if the marriage 
were to take place with the son still alive: as in the pro Cluentio, it is the pos- 
sibility of a stepmother/stepson relationship that necessitates the son's removal 
prior to the marriage. Here, it is not a question of the bride refusing (like Sas- 
sia) to take on a stepson, rather, there comes to mind the topos of the amorous 
stepmother, reflected in such myths as the Phaedra/Hippolytus story but also common 
elsewhere (e.g. Laberius fr.24-5 Bonaria; Seneca, Contr.6.7; Apuleius, Met. 10.4ff.; 
Heliodorus, Aeth.1.9-17; and the historical case of Stratonice, who married her 
stepson Antiochus, Lucian, de dea Syr.17.464, Plutarch, Demetrius 38 etc.). In 
other words, since novereae are notorious for falling in love with their stepsons, 
the father of a grown-up son desiring to marry would be well advised to get the son 
out of the way first. The dilemma is nicely put by a father in a declamation (a 
genre in which stepmothers make frequent appearances): ego primus in domo mea, fa- 


teor, erravt, quit uxorem duxt senex, cum tan esset in domo filius et quidem tuvents. 


dun nimium confido ptetatt, oculos multeris incestos et tnfanda destderia nutrivt 
(Calpurnius Flaccus, Deel.22). 
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On this interpretation, the force of innuptae also becomes clear: just as no- 
vereae Suggests the reason for the father's malevolence towards his son, so ¢nmup- 
tae completes the picture: an older man taking to wife a widow or divorcée of his 
own age would have no worries; it is because his bride is tnnupta » 1.€. a young 
virgin (cf. TLL s.v. tnnuptus, 1929.63ff.) closer to his son's age, that the trad- 
jtional passion of novercae for privignt presents a very real threat. 

Thus the phrase Ziber ut innuptae poteretur flore novercae amounts to ‘in or- 
der that without worry he can marry a virgin bride who would otherwise be the son's 
stepmother’ (so in Cicero, Cluent.188, cited above, prtvignz must mean ‘those who 
would otherwise have been her stepsons'). 

Kroll's interpretation is vindicated. Catullus' father is one example in a 
list, the main theme of which is the subversion of normal family relationships (bro- 
ther killing brother, sons failing to honour fathers, mothers committing incest with 
their sons). Infatuated with a young girl (in itself shameful - turpe senilis amor, 
as Ovid puts it, Am.1.9.4.), but fearful of the disruption to the marriage which 
the noverca could cause if, following tradition, she fell in love with his son, the 
father perpetrates the gross imptetas of wishing his son dead. 
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1. Humanistische Schulkommentare zu § 47 

T.P.Wiseman (LCM 9.2[Jan.1984] deutet plausibel § 47 (nihtine tgttur tlla vi- 
etnttas redolet, nthilne ... loqumtur?) als eine fiktive, dem Gegner unterstellte 
Einrede, die Cicero mit ¢Zlae vero non loquuntur solum, verwn etiam ... erwidert. 
Die Vorwegnahme eines (mdglichen) gegnerischen Einwands wird in der rhetorischen 
Terminologie als mpdAnuic, anttetpatio oder auch (prae)oceupatio bezeichnet (cf. 
H.Lausberg, Handbuch der literarischen Rhetorik (Mlinchen, 1960], § 855). In unserem 
Text kleidet Cicero diese Sinnfigur in eine Abfolge von Frage und Antwort ein (tno- 

» subtectio; cf. H.Lausberg, op.cit., §§ 771-775). 

"Diese Auslegung unserer Stelle begegnet sich schon bei humanistichen Gelehrten 
des 16. Jahrhunderts, die Ciceros Reden auf ihr artifictwn rhetoricum hin unter- 
suchten. So bei dem Luxemburger Humanisten Bartholomaeus Latomus, dem ersten Zecteur 
royal fiir lateinische Eloquenz am heutigen Collége de France: er gibt folgende Er- 
lduterungen zu unserer Stelle, die er jedoch nach einer verdorbenen Ueberlieferung 
anfihrt: Multt tgttur.) Prolepsts, qua tnductt meretrictt 

amorts defenstonem et est contradictio adversartt. 


Illae verd non loquuntur.) Respondet, et contra- 
diettonem adversartt, qua unus tllt nocet, exag- 
gerat, atque inde Caeltun defendit. Est ergo && 
umtiagopd, 


In M.Tul.Ctceronts orationem pro M.Caelto, Bartholomaet Latomt 
scholia, zitiert nach der Ausgabe Im omnes M.Tulit Ciceronts 
orattones, quot quidem extant, doctissimorwn vtrorum enarrationes, 
.-. [Basileae: Oporinus, 1553], Sp.1457. 

Sein jlingerer Zeitgenosse Léger Duchesne aus Rouen fiigt hinzu, ddss die 
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Erwiderung in Form einer concessto erfolgt: die Richtigkeit des gegnerischen Ein- 117 
wands wird scheinbar anerkannt, dann aber zum Nachteil des Gegners umgedeutet (cf. 
H.Lausberg, Handbuch, § 856): 
Nthil redolet?) Anttetpatio, quam solvit concessione, 
ad insectattonem Clodiae, qua colligit esse meretricem,. 
In eandem pro M.Caelio orationem, Leodigarit a Quercu Rothomaget 
scholta, zitiert nach der Ausgabe In omes M.Tullit Ciceronts 
orationes, quot quidem extant, doctissimorum virorun enarrationes, 
... Basileae: Oporinus, 1553, Sp.1513. 
Im gleichen Sinn bemerkt Johannes Tislinus zur Stelle: 
Nihil igitur.) Obiectio est adversariorun, quan statim 
obrutt. 


Ille verd.) Definitio, qua retorquet obtectionem in 

Clodiam. 

In eandem pro M.Caelio orationem, Ioannis Tislini commentarius, 
ibid., Sp.1489. 

Flr Matthaeus Dresser, einen Erfurter Humanisten des ausgehenden 16. Jahr- 
hunderts, hat Cicero die Einrede nicht dem Gegner, sondern der 6ffentlichen Mei- 
nung unterstellt: 

Nthil tgttur] oecupatio. At fana publica testatur contra 
Coeliwn, quod setlicet consuetudinem eum Clodia habuertt. 


Itle verd] responsio per concessionem: concedo suspectwn 
esse Coeliun: Sed nthil interim contra morem seculi fectt, 
st Clodiam amavit. 

M.T.Ciceronts orationes octo ... additis ubique pralectiones 

- Matthaet Dressert, Lipsiae: Lamberg, 1591, 231. 

Unberticksichtigt von den flihrenden Kommentaren der folgenden Jahrhunderte. die 
sich vor allem um eine zuverlassige Textgestaltung und um sachliche Erlduterungen 
bemtihten, ging diese auf einer profunden Kenntnis der antiken Rhetorik beruhende 
Auslegung der Nachwelt verloren. 

Erwahnt sei abschliessend noch eine fiir ein tieferes Verstdndnis der Taktik 
Ciceros aufschlussreiche Bemerkung von W.Stroh: dieser versteht unsere Stelle zwar 
"als Einwand ..., den sich Cicero selbst macht", erkennt in ihr aber auch einen 
Beleg flir das schon von R.Heinze beobachtete Bestreben Ciceros, das Liebesverhd]t- 
nis zwischen Clodia und Caelius "nie als von ihm selbst zugestandene Tatsache, 
sondern ... als Behauptung der Ankldger bzw. als eine von diesen gemachte Voraus- 
setzung zu lassen" (W.Stroh, Taxie und Taktik. Die advokatische Dispositionskunst 
in Ciceros Gerichtsreden, Stuttgart: Teubner, 1975, 291 mit Anm. 150). 


2. Zur zweiten Wortmeldung des Caelius 

Auf Grund mehr oder weniger eindeutiger Aussagen Ciceros innerhalb der Cae- 
liana (§§ 23, 45 und 70) wird allgemein angenommen, dass drei Redner sich die Ver- 
teidigung teilten: zuerst ergriff Caelius selbst das Wort, ihm folgte Crassus und 
zum Schluss sprach Cicero. W.Stroh, op. cit., 299-303, hat mit guten Grlinden ab- 
gelehnt, eine etwas verworrene Auesserung Quintilians (IV 2,27) so zu deuten, als 
ob Caelius im Anschluss an Cicero noch einmal das Wort — in Form eines weiteren 
Pladoyers — ergriffen habe; Quintilians Aeusserung dlirfte wohl eher auf einer 
irrigen Beurteilung der Rechtslage in diesem Prozess beruhen’. 

Bedingt dies nun, dass die bei Quintilian (VIII 6,53) Uberlieferten Bemerkun- 
gen, mit denen Caelius spdttisch auf Clodias verworfenen Lebenswandel anspielt 
(quadrantariam Clytaemestram; in triclinio Coam, in eubiculo Nolan) ebenfalls aus 
der einleitenden Verteidigungsrede stammen (so W.Stroh, op. cit, 250)? Mit anderen 
Worten, haben die Hérer schon vor Ciceros Rede Gelegenheit gehabt, sich an geist- 
vollen Attacken gegen Clodia zu ergitzen? Aus redepsychologischen Grlinden scheint 
mir diese Annahme héchst fraglich. 

Cicero will Clodia blosstellen, sie der Lacherlichkeit preisgeben, um ihre 
Zeugenaussage als Racheakt einer sitzengelassenen Geliebten zu ertwerten und vor 
allem um die Aufmerksamkeit der Hérer von den juristisch relevanten Aspekten des 
Prozesses und vielleicht auch von seinen politischen Hintergrtinden auf anekdoten- 
hafte, flir die Beurteilung der eigentlichen erimina de vi v6llig unerhebliche 


1. So J.Humbert, Les platdoyere écrits et les plaidoiries réelles de Cicéron, 
Paris, 1925, 156, et alit. 
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Details abzulenken. Dabei geht er schrittweise, per insinuationem vor: im Exordium 
klingen vage Anspielungen auf, diese werden spdter (§ 18, 20f.) in ebenso unklaren 
Hinweisen wideraufgenommen, erst ab § 30b wird Cicero deutlicher und geht schliess- 
lich zu unverhlillten Angriffen liber. Da Clodia als Zeugin der Anklage fungiert, 
verstehen die H6rer sicher schon gleich zu Beginn, auf wen Cicero mit optbus mere- 
trtetis und ltbtdinem multebrem anzielt, denn, selbst wenn Clodias Liaison mit Cae- 
lius bis jetzt der Oeffentlichkeit unbekannt war, sie es nun, dass es sie nicht 
gab, oder dass sie vertuscht werden konnte (cf. W.Stroh, Taxis und Takttk, 296-298), 
bringen Ciceros Enthlillungen den Hrern nichts wesentlich Neues: der ausschwei- 
fende Lebenswandel der drei Schwestern, ihre inzestudse Beziehungen zu ihrem Bruder 
P.Clodius Pulcher*, die Mitschuld der Clodia Metelli am frtihzeitigen Tode ihres 
Gattin, all dies is schon jahrelang Stadtgespraéch in Rom, im Februar 56 pfiffen die 
Spatzen es von den Dachern (Q.fr.II 3,2). 

Der eigentliche Reiz dieser Andeutungen flir die Hérer liegt vielmehr darin, 
dass ihnen schon im Exordium in Aussicht gestellt wird, den pikanten Stadtklatsch 
erneut und mitten auf dem Forum aus dem Munde von Roms hervorragendstem und geist- 
reichstem Redner, der obendrein ein notorischer Feind der Clodier ist, zu héren. 
Also nicht sosehr der Inhalt der Enthlillungen als das angekiindigte Kompromittieren 
selbst dieser beriichtigten grande dame der guten Gesellschaft erzeugt prickelnde 
Spannung bei den Hérern und bewirkt somit ihre Voreingenommenheit flr den Redner. 
Wenn Caelius aber schon zuvor Clodia mit Anzliglichkeiten angegriffen hatte, bliebe 
die intendierte Wirkung aus oder wlirde zumindest wesentlich beeintraéchtigt; Ciceros 
Andeutungen hinkten den Spitzen seines Vorredners nur lahm nach. 

Da eine zweite Verteidigungsrede des Caelius aus den bei W.Stroh angeftihrten 
Grlinden ausgeschlossen ist, bliebt nur anzunhemen, dass diese bons mots im Eifer 
des Wortgefechts wahrend der auf die Pladoyers folgenden Zeugenvernehmung lan- 
ciert wurden. Hier werden die Anklager es nicht unterlassen haben, der frechen 
Diffamierung ihrer Kronzeugin zu widersprechen, worauf Caelius sich zu einer kih- 
nen Persiflage hinreissen liess. 

Ein Ansetzen unserer beiden Fragmente im Anschluss an Ciceros Rede passt auch 
besser zu der von T.W.Hillard (Lov 6.éCJun.1981], 149-154) vorgeschlagenen Deutung 
von Nolam: da Nola lange als uneinnehmbare Festung und seine Einwohner auch noch 
als knauserig galten, kann die Metapher nicht auf ein freizligiges Sexualverhalten, 
sondern eher auf Widerspenstigkeit im Schlafzimmerbereich anspielen. Ciceros Dar- 
stellung setzt jedoch voraus, dass seine Hérer letzere Méglichkeit auch nicht im 
geringsten erwdgen. Die Unterscheidung zwischen dusserlicher Lebensfreude und in- 
nerlicher Sittsamkeit kann Ciceros Rede demnach nicht vorangegangen sein, fligt sich 
aber gut in einem etwaigen darauffolcenden, von Caelius sofort bespottelten Ver- 
such, Clodias Ruf gegen Ciceros Verleumdungen in Schutz zu nehmen, ein. 

Welches nun auch immer der genaue Kontext dieser beiden frivolen Anspielungen 
gewesen sein mag, feststeht m.E., dass erst Clodias Blosstellung durch Cicero Cae- 
lius die Gelegenheit gab, sich hénisch zu ihrem Privatleben zu aussern. 


2. Cf. die Besprechung der einschlagigen Stellen bei Ph.Moreau, Clodiana religio. 
Un proces politique en 61 av.J.-C., Paris: Belles lettres, 1982, 168-174. Auch 
wenn Cicero dem Clodius Sfters Inzest mit seinen drei Schwestern vorwirft, 
zielt er offensichtlich meistens auf unsere Clodia. Da nun, wie D.R.Shackleton 
Bailey (AJAH 2.2[1977], 148-150) gezeigt hat, Clodia Metelli und P.Clodius 
Pulcher nur Halbgeschwister vaterlicherseits sind, ist ihr Verhadltnis zwar 
nach rémischem Rechtsempfinden unstatthaft, wird aber im athenischen Recht ge- 
duldet; daher méchte Ph.Moreau in ihrem Benehmen snobistischen, bewusst provoz- 
jierenden Philhellenismus sehen. 
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D.F.S.THOMSON(University College, Toronto): Catullus 107.3-¢ and 109.1-2 
LOM 9,8(Oct,1984), 199-120 


I an close to finishing an edition of Catullus and, as far as I know, both 
these emendattons are quite unheralded and original except for Baehrens' step 
in my direction at 109.1, It would be valuable for me to know what scholars may 
think of them before I revise my text, and I am grateful to the Editor for 
giving tt very early publication. 


1. 107.3-4 quare hee (hoe edd.) est gratum nobis quoque carius auro 
quod te restituis . V 
nobtsque hoe Statius, nobisque est Haupt 


Mynors obelizes nobis quoque. Fordyce would deal with the reading of V by in- 
serting a comma after gratwn, with the remark that cartus auro 'is added by asyn- 
deton in parallel to gratwn' (to Statius and Haput he objects that their proposals 
"have the effect of attaching nobzs to the second clause only, and suggesting a 
contrast which does not exist'). Kroll regards quoque as corrupt: he remarks that 
‘to accept both the &md uorvod reference of nobis and the false position of quoque 
(yielding the sense hoe nobis gratwn et auro quoque carius est) is to demand rather 
too much of Catullus, especially as every ancient reader would have first linked 
gratun with nobis, and then halted, at a loss to proceed’. Kenneth Quinn, who 
closely follows Fordyce, adds that 'the result is a jerky line, but none of the 
emendations suggested is convincing’. 

I should like to propose the following reading: 

quare hoe est gratun nobis, quod carius auro est, 
quod te restituis ... 
taking quod in line 3 te mean ‘which', and quod in line 4 to mean ‘the fact that 


Editors are generally agreed that the statement in lines 1-2 is given parti- 
cular application in lines 3-4. From this it follows that nobis must be emphasized, 
which is why I have placed a comma after it, and not before. As for the source of 
the error, this may be found in confusion between the abbreviations for quod (e.g. 
q°d) and for quoque (€.g. g°q;), combined with the accidental omission of 2, stand- 
ing for est, after the o of auwro, Line 3, with hee for hoc, offers a good example 
of the very common substitution of e for o (and vice versa) due to similarity in 
the shapes of the letters, so that from this point of view the omission of @ after 
o may be called a kind of haplography; the dropping of the virgula over e exempli- 
fies an even more frequent phenomenon, of which an instance will be found in the 
first line of poem 109; see 2. below (amore for 2). est was omitted at the end of 
the line at 110.7 and probably at 73.3, in both instances after -e (avare benigne); 
per contra, at 61.114 o was omitted after the e of tollite. See also 62.63, with 
the apparatus of my forthcoming critical edition: here est has apparently been 
dropped (though in mid-line, and without a preceding o or e) by both T and V; sim- 
larly, at 39.17, es has been omitted at some stage of the transmission of our text. 


2. 109.1-2 tueundun, mea vita, mtht proponis amore (amorem edd.) 
hune nostrun inter nos perpetuunque fore. V 


Surprisingly, a great many editors seem to have accepted it as natural that 
Catullus should be in raptures over his beloved's rather banal promise that the 
love between them ‘will be pleasant'. Quinn for one perceives the strangeness of 
this: 'zcucundwn, though a word Catullus is fond of, sounds odd on Lesbia's lips 
in this context, and rather an inadequate partner for perpetuwn'. W.A.Camps also 
remarks on it (AJP 101[1980], 442), and would replace zueundim with continuwn; but 
the ductus litterarum is hostile to this change, and in any case the word he has 
proposed (however appropriate as a ‘partner’ — Quinn's term — for perpetuwn) is 
somewhat flat. 

Editors chiefly come to grief, as it seems to me, by being too willing to put 
up with V's -que in line 2, which consequently they feel an obligation to explain, 
as though there were no palaeographically acceptable alternative. In my opinion 
this is far from self-evident, and I should like to read the lines as follows: 

tueundun, mea vita, mtht proponis: anorem 
hune nostrun inter nos perpetuun usque fore. 
— and to translate 'My beloved, I rejoice in the promise you make to me — (name- 
ly) that this love of ours shall last for ever!'. 

Baehrens, in his comment on the passage, took a small (but not the really im- 

portant) step in this direction: ''’proponis', promittts ... quocwn artius coniuge 
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120 'tocundum' (= rem gratam acceptamque); ad haec autem exegetice accedunt reltqua: 
setlicet fore ‘inter nos', hoc est, mituum... et in ome tempus duraturum hune 
amorem.'. But, as Fordyce objects, ‘nostrwn anorem inter nos fore is an impossible 
expression’ (notwithstanding Quinn's apparent acceptance of it in the first part 
of his note ad loc.). However, I believe Baehrens to be right in taking cucundwn 
as equivalent in meaning to res grata acceptaque, and would compare it with 
expressions such as (per)gratun miht factes, occurring frequently in Cicero's let- 
ters. Indeed, pergratwn and tucundwn (or periucundwn) are often linked, especially 
in such contexts, as a pair of synonymous terms; see for example Cicero, Q.7.3.1.4 
td mtht pergratwn perque tucundun erit (cf. de oratore 1.205 pergrata perque tucun- 
da), Fam.1.7.3 litterae tuae periucundae fuerunt, de amic.16 pergratun mihi feceris 
(cf. Att. 1.20.7), in Cat.4.1 est miht iucunda vestra erga me voluntas; Caesar, BC 1, 
86 id vero militibus futt pergratwn et iucundwn; and, for the general meaning of 
tucundum, Juvenal 13.180 bonwn tucundius vita, 10.349 pro tueundis (note the adjec- 
tive here used as a noun) aptiseima quaeque dabunt di. Finally an example, from 
Pliny's letters (4.15.13), where zucwdun seems exactly equivalent to gratwn: per- 

tueundwn nobis erit st... precitbus meis tu potisstmen adiutor accesseris. 

What I have called the important step in emending this passage consists in 
substituting usque for -que. The probable source of the corruption may be divined 
if we write perpetuiiusque (or even perpetu usque with minimal word-division); 
three successive us were simply too much, or too many, for the scribe (especially 
perhaps a scribe with the end of his task in sight). Did he mis-copy perpetuiusque 
as perpetulusque or perpetuusque, and did his successor 'correct' this to the seem- 
ingly grammatical perpetwwnque? 

The rhythm of perpetuwn usque fore seems to me characteristic of Catullus. 
For repeated u-sounds, associated with elision, in contexts suggesting long dur- 
ation, compare such passages as 5.6 perpetua una dormienda and perhaps 45.4 omnes 
sum asstdue paratus annos; at 45.14 we have a line (ute unt domino usque servi- 
amus) which both exhibits this feature and contains usque as it is used in our 
passage (and for the latter, cf. also 61.151-6 sine serviat ... usque, dum ... an- 
nutt and 3.10 usque pipiabat). The second line of this poem has two things in com- 
mon with the final line of poem 101: the word perpetuwn and, if I am right, an e- 
lision at the same point in the second hemistich. 
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Review: M.J.ALDEN(The Queen's University, Belfast) LOM 9.8(O0ct.1984), 126-123 
0.Krzyszkowska & L.Nixon (eds): Minoan Society. Proceedings of the Cambridge Col- 
Loqutum 1981, Bristol Classical Press, 1983. Pp.xiv + 356. Cloth (ISBN 0-86292- 
020-5), £25: paperback (ISBN 0-86292-019-1), £15.95. 


This publication contains most of the papers presented to a colloquium, atten- 
ded by the reviewer, on ‘Minoan Society' (affectionately known as ‘The Minoan At 
Home"), held in Newnham College, Cambridge, in the spring of 1981. Some of the pa- 
pers were published elsewhere (see list, p.347) and others were not published. To 
review such a publication is to some extent to comment on the conference itself, 
as well as the book which resulted from it. 

The text is typed, with unjustified right-hand margins. Some of the papers are 
illustrated by photographs of adequate quality on matt paper. There are also maps 
and line-drawings: the ‘barrage de riviére' (Anne Guest-Papamanoli, 'Pache et r2- 
cheurs minoens: proposition pour une recherche’, pp.101-110) facing p.106 is partic- 
ularly attractive. The reviewer has the paperback edition, which stands up reason- 
ably well to being carried about in shopping-bags: libraries, however, would do well 
to spend the extra money on the hardback. Twenty-five pounds for the hardback is not 
cheap, but few books are, nowadays, and Bristol Classical Press is a specialist pub- 
lishing house. 

The editors' introduction reads rather like a handbook on ‘how to organize a 
conference', although there are many pitfalls it fails to mention, proceeding from 
the assumption that a conference is a GOOD THING. However, the conference organizers 
took the wise precaution of limiting the amount of time available to each contribu- 
tor, and this is reflected in the length of the papers as published. Some contribu- 
tors complain mildly (e.g. p.252) but the discipline of the time limit is a mercy 
for the reader. 

Although the papers are arranged in alphabetical order,, the conference pro- 
gramme (p.viii) was divided into sections, each of which deals with problems sur- 
ounding a particular topic. The topics range from religion, through all the pre- 
and post-palatial stages of Minoan Civilization, to theoretical approaches, and it 
is difficult to think of any aspect of Minoan archaeology which is omitted. The 
pages illustrate fashions in archaeology, and indeed this aspect of the problem of 
our understanding of Minoan Crete is discussed by several contributors. Wolf-Dietrich 
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Niemeier ('The character of the Knossian palace society in the second half of the 
fifteenth century B.C.: Mycenaean or Minoan?’, pp.217-236) discusses the controver- 
sy between Evans and Wace over Minoan or Mycenaean dominance in the Aegean, and 

how the matter appeared to be decided when the Linear 8 tablets were deciphered 

and found to be in Greek. Niemeier demonstrates (p.219) that Evans was influenced 
in his presentation of the development cf Minoan culture in terms of beginnings, 
flowering, and decline, by the evolutionary ideas of Darwin which were fashion- 
able when he was working. 

One finds oneself wondering about the contemporary ideas and fashions in thought 
which influence our present interpretations of Minoan culture. The term ‘traditional 
Marxism’, which can hardly be thought a modern development, appears in one of the 
contributions (J.Lewthwaite, "Why did civilization not emerge more often?', pp.171- 
183: p.171) although it does not seem to be reoarded as particularly helpful. The 
"New Archaeology’ appears to have found favour with some contributors, and certain 
papers illustrate the dangers of taking up 

‘the New Something, which is about to solve the riddle of everything’. 
(G.Watson, @hke Disetpline of English, Macmillan 1978, p.9) 
The 'New Archaeology’ has a cult-lanquage all its own, and this is because it is 
a secret society, using a code language intelligible (one hopes) to its members. 
But ‘any explanation that is harder to follow that what it affects to ex- 
plain has already failed ... That is why special terminologies, or 
polysyllabic jargon systems, need to be constantly challenged’. 
(G.Watson, op. cit., p.16) 
The women's page of the Guardian is all very well, but its language and thought pro- 
cesses are not always the most helpful in a scholarly context: 
‘Social space is created and imbued with meaning in the way of all 


material things, through its perception in use’. (p.50) 
Expressions like 
‘basic oppositions in directional symmetry', (p.50) 


are not immediately intelligible, and show very little consideration for the reader. 
It would be easier to tolerate the New Archaeology's use of long words if its prac- 
titioners were able to use the short ones properly: 
‘How do these proposals effect (my widerlining) the task of the 
archaeologist as a reconstructor of past societies?’ (p.48) 
The reviewer cannot regard this as a typing error. 

The transition from interpretation to established ‘fact’ is discussed by Lucia 
Nixon (‘Changing views of Minoan society", pp.237-243). She illustrates (p.238) how 
Evans inferred the superior social position of women from the seats they occupy in 
the Grandstand fresco and how nis inference became widely accepted. She also indicates 
that he assumed that women were segregated in 'semi-purdah’ and that this is not con- 
sistent with his inference of their high social status. Perhaps Evans was rather like 
Kitto, who practises a similar piece of intellectual self-deception when, having con- 
sidered all the evidence for the nosition of women in fifth-century Greece, and found 
jt not to his liking, he began to make it up,alleqine that women enjoved a position 
on influence (as he saw the position of Victorian women) through their husbands (H.D.F. 
Kitto, The Greeks, Penguin 1951, op.219-236). 

Ms.Nixon sees the careful study of pottery as our most likely means of advan- 
cing our understanding of the Minoans. This accords with Sheena Crawford's ('Re- 
evaluating material culture: crawling towards a reconstruction of Minoan Society’, 
pp.47-53) plea for concentrating on material remains in the context in which they 
are found, rather than on 'models' and analogies (p.47). 

The possibilities of the careful study of pottery in context are explored to 
very good effect by Todd M.Whitelaw (‘The settlement at Fournou Korifi, Myrtos and 
aspects of Early Minoan social organization', pp.323-345). Meticulous examination 
of the site and articles found at Myrtos enables him to discern in the settlement 
five or six households, each consisting of four to six individuals: an egalitarian 
society, it seems, in which there is no evidence for any dominating group. 

The obsessions of archaeologists with palaces, villas, and other glamorous 
buildings (one wonders how far archaeology is an excuse for fantasy of the wish- 
fulfilment kind) are examined in a very sensible paper by Athanasia Kanta (‘Minoan 
and traditional Crete: some parallels between two cultures in the same environmert', 
pp.155-162). Ms.Kanta demonstrates that a modern peasant's house in a traditional 
Cretan village (Monasteraki), is a good parallel for the MM ‘palace’ at Monasteraki. 
For example, the 'palace' storerooms had the same number of pithoi as the peasant's 
house, in which some jars had been in use for two hundred years (p.159). The 'model' 
of traditional Crete should be used now, while it is still available, for it will 
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soon disappear. Fashions in archaeology are further illustrated if this paper is 
Saas lal with Sinclair Hood ('The "country house" and Minoan society’, 
pp. 129-135). 

The section on Minoan religion appears to fall squarely into believers and 
unbelievers. Platon (N.Platon, 'The Minoan palaces: centres of organization of a 
theocratic, social, and political system’, pp.273-281) believes that religion 
pervades Minoan life and that the religious nature of the king's office helps to 
explain the Pax Minoica. All this seems a very big jump from the archaeological 
remains. B.C.Dietrich (‘Minoan religion in the context of the Aegean', pp.55-60) 
writes a generalizing paper which seeks to see one religion in Crete, Cyprus and 
Mainland Greece. However, his statement (p.55) 

'The kings buried at Mycenae in Circles A and B were "native" Mycenaeans' 
begs two questions, and one is not sure what is meant by ‘chthonic cave cult’ 
(p.57). J.T.Hooker ('Minoan religion in the late palace period’, pp.137-142) is 
more cautious about what we may infer of religious practices from archaeological 
remains, He makes the inference from Knossos tablet Fp 1, which appears to mention 
Dictaean Zeus (di-ka-to-jo di-we) that one of the Minoan deities must have been 
sufficiently like a Mycenaean one for the two to be closely identified (p.140). 
There seems to be little help for the unbelief of the editor of Lcm (J.Pinsent, 
'Bull-leaping', pp.259-269), who makes the point that the Minoans, whose precon- 
ceptions were different from ours, may not have drawn the same inferences from 
representations of 'bull-leaping' as we do. One wonders what a Minoan would have 
made of the Agnus Dei. 

Other papers of particular interest are those of Matthdus, Birgitta Hallager, 
and Olga Krzyszkowska. H.Matthdus ('Minoische Kriegergraber", pp.203-215) points 
out the similarities between Minoan ‘Warrior Graves' and their gravegoods, and 
‘Warrior Graves' of similar date in Mainland Greece. He also indicates the resem- 
blance between gravegoods found in the Shaft Graves of Mycenae and the ‘Warrior 
Graves'. Birgitta Palsson Hallager ('A new social class in Late Bronze Age Crete: 
foreign traders in Khania', pp.111-119) traces to southern Italy a foreign pot- 
tery fabric found at Kastelli-Khania, and which occurs at other sites in the Ae- 
gean. It is thought to indicate the presence of southern Italian traders in Crete. 
Olga Krzyszowska (‘Wealth and prosperity in pre-palatial Crete: the case of ivory’, 
pp.163-170) identifies the true nature of many of the ‘ivory’ seals from pre- 
palatial Crete. Many are of bone, wild boar tusk, or hippopotamus tusk. The amount 
of ivory so far discovered in pre-palatial Crete would add up to fifteen to twenty 
tusks in EMII-MMIA: one tusk every thirty or forty years. Ms.Krzyszkowska i]lus~- 
trated her talk by passing around a large elephant's tusk, which gave participants 
a frtsson. 

Donald Tumasonis (‘Some aspects of Minoan society: a view from social anthro- 
pology', pp.303-310) demonstrates the readiness of archaeologists to be led astray 
by ideas for which their culture has psychologically prepared them. He suggests that 
Sakellarakis' interpretation of his discoveries at Arkhanes as a ‘ritual murder’ 
may have encouraged Warren to treat his finds at Knossos, of children's bones 
with the flesh removed, as evidence of cannibalism. He reminds us of Arens' work 
(W.Arens, The Man-Eating Myth, New York 1979), which finds no respectable first- 
hand evidence for cannibalism (no survivors?) anywhere in the world, and that there 
may be many other reasons for the removal of flesh from bones. He gives examples 
of bones used for divination (p.304) and cites a nineteenth-century traveller's 
account of a second funeral in the village of Leonidhion, where the bones, from 
which the flesh was not yet gone, were scraped with knives and washed (p.307). Tu- 
masonis explains how cannibalism has been politicized, and how it was used partly 
as a psychological justification for slavery: ‘at least it stopped them from eat- 
ing one another' was the underlying assumption. But cannibalism is an issue which 
may reach the same level of importance as women, Irish jokes, and other matters 
which pressure groups have brought into sharp focus. The reviewer therefore passes 
over the (apocryphal) Coronation story of the Queen of Tonga and her unassuming 
escort, whom Noel Coward identified as her Junch. 
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Review-discussion: H.J.BLUMENTHAL (Liverpool) LCM 2,8(0ct.1984), 123-128 
Plotinus, Ennead V.1. On the Three Principal Hypostuses. A commentary with trans- 

lation by Michael Atkinson, Oxford, Oxford University Press, 1983. Pp.Ixvi + 272. 

Cloth, £25.00. ISBN 0 19 814719 8 


Among ancient philosophers Plotinus is surpassed only by Plato and Aristotle. 
Yet until recently the fact of his birth after the end of the ‘best period’, com- 
bined with the extraordinary difficulty of his Greek and the not unconnected dis- 
graceful condition of his text, meant that he received far less attention than he 
is now recognized to deserve. Students of ancient philosophy, in this country in 
particular, viewed him with suspicion (e.g. W.K.C.Guthrie, 4 History of Greek Pht- 
losophy 1, Cambridge 1963, 24, with what appear to be reflexions of a Roman racism 
no longer relevant in the 3rd century A.D.). A properly constituted text did not 
exist till the appearance of the last volume of Henry and Schwyzer's editio maior 
(hereafter referred to as HS') in 1973: the OCT which came out in 1964-82 (here- 
after HS*) is a revised version of that text. Though they might have helped in its 
constitution, full scale commentaries of any of Plotinus' treatises would there- 
fore, until very recently, have been premature. In fact very few exist. There is a 
Rostock dissertation by E.Schréder on 1.8 (Plotin. Ueber Ewtgkett und Zett (Enneade 
III 7), Frankfurt/Main 1967; V.Cilento on what is a single treatise split by Por- 
phyry into four (Plotino, Patdeia antignostica. Ricostruzione d'un unico scritto da 
Enneadi 111.8, V.8, V.5, II.9, Florence 1971; and by J.Bertier and others on 6.6 
(Plotin, Traité sur les nombres (Ennéade V1 6 [34]), Paris 1980); as well as one by 
W.Helleman-Elgersma, at enormous length, on the first eight chapters of 4.3-5 (Soul- 
sisters. A commentary on Enneads IV.3 [27], 1-8 of Plotinus, Amsterdam 1980. A. 
also refers frequently to an unpublished — as far as I can ascertain — Amsterdam 
dissertation by A.M.Wolters on 3.5. What is sometimes referred to as the Harder- 
Beutler-Theiler commentary is no more than a series of very brief notes, usually 
citations of parallels, while D.Roloff's Plotin. Die Gross-schrift I11,8 - V,8 - 

V,5 - II,9, Berlin 1970, is a collection of analyses and observations which does 

not do the work of detailed exposition and explanation that users of a commentary 
expect. Given the difficulty of the Greek, however, the major translations by Harder 
(revised in Harder-Beutler-Theiler), Cilento and Armstrong often give what would be 
at least the result of a discussion of obscure passages: they will continue to be 
used even by those who start from the Greek, and therefore A. rightly includes dis- 
cussion of their interpretation. 

A.'s commentary is the first contribution to the genre in English, apart from 
the partial one by Helleman-Elgersma, and, except for that and the CRS volume on 
6.6, is the first to post-date the completion of HS. It is also later than both 
the changes to volumes I and II recommended in the addenda to HS! III (hereafter 
HS*), and the relevant volume, II, of HS? (1977). Unfortunately, for reasons which 
are not explained, the text given is that of HS*, photographically reprinted in a 
font and format incompatible with the rest of the book. It is sad that so many re- 
views now castigate the publisher, but the villainous presentation of a book of 
which the scholarship cannot but bring credit to OUP is a disgrace. The manner of 
reproduction of the text means that the translation cannot appear en face. The 
Greek in the commentary, itself like most of the book typewriter style, has been 
printed in a font that has no diacritics, which have been added by hand — some- 
times they are missing altogether, and is frequently not aligned with the English. 
All these things might be acceptable if the book had not been priced at £25.00; 
at that price those who think it matters might also feel aggrieved about the un- 
justified margins. Are word processors refused transit of Magdalen bridge? 

That said let us return to the content. In addition to text, translation, and 
commentary there is a short introduction (pp.ix-xv), which provides some basic back- 
ground information about Plotinus and a brief characterization of the treatise it- 
self, with a note on his methods of composition. A. accepts J.Igal's conclusions on 
Porphyry's Life of Plotinus (La ecronologta de la Vida de Plotino de Porfirio, Bilbao 
1972), with the exception of the attempt to date the treatises on the assumption 
that Plotinus composed at a uniform rate. Since A. wrote there has appeared an im- 
portant study of various aspects of the Vita (Porphyre. La Vie de Plotin. I Travaux 
préliminaires et index grec complet, par Luc.Brisson et al., Paris 1982), in which 
R.Goulet (pp.189ff.) gives good reasons for not accepting Igal's views on the dating 
system. T.D.Barnes, 'The chronology of Plotinus' life’, GRBS 17(1976), 65-70, should 
be added to n.1. To n.3, on Ammonius, we may now add H.-R.Schwyzer, Ammontos Sakkas, 
der Lehrer Plotins, Rheinisch-Westfalische Akademie der Wissenschaften, Vortrége 


G.260, Opladen 1983, which should put an end to the rather fruitless industry of 
discussing the almost negligible evidence for that figure. In situating V.1, the 
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tenth in the chronological order of the treatises, in relation to the rest of Plo- 
tinus' work, A. Panty warns us against Porphyry's assertion (Vita 6.26ff.) that 
the first group of treatises, suspiciously those which preceded his arrival (Vcta 
4.66f.) were inferior to those written during his presence in Plotinus' circle, — 
namely XXII-XLV. He further points out that since, in general, Plotinus' views will 
have been fully developed by the time he began to write the age of nearly fifty 
(cf. Vita 4,9-11), and since he normally assumes the whole of his philosophy in 
discussing any part of it, later work may be used to help our understanding of V.1. 
Here a note of caution should be sounded. While A.'s remarks are certainly close to 
the truth, there are signs that some of the earlier treatises contain views which 
Plotinus subsequently amended or reformulated, as A. himself notes with respect to 
III.9 [£13] (p.xiv n.9). Because it contains a relatively straightforward account of © 
the three hypostases V.1 has sometimes been regarded as a convenient introduction 

to Plotinus' intelligible structures. But as A. points out, that was not its pur- 
pose. That he finds in its protreptic elements, which he perhaps overemphasizes. 
They can, however, be paralleled from many other treatises. More important is that 
it contains some extremely difficult passages, where differences of interpretation 
can seriously affect one's picture of Plotinus' intelligible world. 

The introduction also gives a list of nearly 30 places where A. has departed 
from the text printed. Those of his readings which coincide with HS? are said to be 
marked with an asterisk: there are no asterisks. They should appear against 2.20 
2.36, 7.20, 7.27, all the changes made by HS? except those in matters of punctuation, 
accentuation etc., which A. does not list. The matter of breathings on forms of adtdc/ 
abtév was once considered extremely important (cf. HS?, xxxiv) particularly in the 
interpretation of certain key passages in V.1 (see below on 6.1/7-18, 7.5-6), but naw 
that it is generally accepted that the distinction is unreliable, if not actually ob- 
solete for the 3rd century, the printing of rough or smooth breathings is no longer 
a subject for ferocious controversy (cf. HS? II, xii n.3). It is the text amended in 
accordance with this list that A. translates, so that one must read in three places 
at once even if one is not using the commentary. 

The introduction ends with an analysis of the argument, a useful aid ina 
treatise, where, as frequently, it is not always immediately clear where Plotinus is 
going. The commentary itself rarely fails to provide discussion where one would wish 
to find it, an all too uncommon quality. If anything it sometimes errs on the side 
of excess — perhaps a result of its origins as a D.Phil. thesis. It is not necessary 
to give the prehistory of every doctrine mentioned, to trace, for example, like-by- 
like perception back to Empedocles, nor te point out that the second and third hypo- 
stases have a power of their own (on ch.1.21), and that godvmotc is not associated 
with the One (ch.2.24). On the other hand there are a number of very useful short 
essays, on Adyoo (51-54), tmédotacic (55-58), AoyLouds and Sidvora (59-64), number 
(109-111) and the genesis of Nous (135-140). The commentary as a whole is clearly 
based on a thorough knowledge and understanding of the whole of the Enneads. It is 
full of useful comparisons with other treatises, it elucidates the arguments, and it 
does not omit to deal with matters of language, which so many writers on Plotinus 
simply sweep under the carpet. Though the rest of this review will concentrate on 
matters of detail, and therefore tend to highlight disagreements, what follows should 
not be allowed to detract from these overall impressions of the book's merits. Ref- 
erences of the type 7.25 will be to chapter and line of V.1: those to other treatises 
are given in the conventional form. The lines given are generally those of A,'s notes 
rather than the text included in them. 

1.1-2 references to the intelligible world as the soul's matotc refer to the 
notion that that is its real home rather than to its derivation from there. The brief 
comment that the aim of Plotinus' philosophy is to bring back the god in us to the 
divine in the All (cf. vita 21.26-27) conceals a mass of discussion of the text and 
meaning of Porphyry's report of Plotinus' last words, to which at least some refer- 
ence should be made here. Apart from Henry's 1953 article cited in the bibliography, 
cf. I1gal, ‘Uma nueva interpretacion de las uiltimas palabras de Plotino', CFC 4(1972), 
441-62; Schwyzer, 'Plotins Letztes Wort', MH 33(1976), 85-97. 

1.2 Plotinus' é&vdquwnotc is not connected with memory, but with re-integration 
into Nous; cf. e.g. V.9.5.26fFf.. 

1.11 The use of seeing words for intellection is surely unremarkable: as is 
well-known, the semantic overlap can be traced back to Homer. Dubbink's observation 
only requires rebuttal in the genre of thesis-writing. 

1.19-20 the yuyvduevov ual gSeroduevov of 2.7-8 is surely just the Aristotelian 
equivalent of yuyvéuevov nal : F 

1.26 Sv év G@AAotc Slivev Enuméov. Since the verb is future another possible 
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Prot = the puzzle may be that Plotinus did not fulfil an intention held when wri- 
ing V.1. 

1,26-28 ofov tob yévouc ... is surely an indirect question: ‘remind the soul 
what kind of thing it is in respect of its origin and its worth’. 

2.3-4 on the beginning of man's belief in the gods, cf. also Aristotle, fr.12 
Ross, and for god(s) as maker(s) of the heavens, id. fr.13. 

2.4-7 the principle that cause is different from its effects is explicitly 
stated at VI.9.6.54-55. 

; 2.14-17 a good note on how for Plotinus houxia as condition and resuit of see- 
ing the divine is an application of like-by-like cognition. On the crux oGpavog G- 
uetvv: A, judiciously decides to leave it as such. All suggestions made so far are 
unsatisfactory. A further point against retaining the received text is that ofpavoc 
Guetwov at IV.3.17.3, which HS quote as a parallel, is not: that passage refers to 
the superiority of the heavens to other aioSnrk. Thus the phrase is entirely suit- 
able there, while the context here is quite different. It is worth adding that this 
is one of the very few passages of Plotinus that it is safe to say Augustine had 
read — either in the original or in translation — and followed; cf. Conf.9.10.25. 

2.25-26 dv mod Woxiic cia vexody there is a serious aifficulty here, as else- 
where in Plotinus, about the status of cia, which is already matter and soul, and 
therefore not vexodyv before it receives even the lowest part of the soul that goes 
with it. A.'s note, by concentrating on the contrast between the higher and the low- 
er soul, tends to obscure the real problem. For this use of vexodc cf. II1.6.6.46. 

2.26-27 the equation of oxdtoc and uh dv is also relevant to the identification 
of wh dv and evil (cf.1.8.3 passim): evil is described as ondtog, at least second- 
arily, at 1.8.5.3. 

2.29-30 mepréxerv, of what surrounds, and perhaps also controls, the universe 
probably goes back to the Presocratics; cf. Anaximenes DK 13 B 2, with the comment- 
ary in Kirk, Raven and Schofield, The Presoerutic Philosophers’, Cambridge 1983, 
158f., and perhaps Anaximander DK 12 A 15. 

2.31-32 why-cite Themistius for Stdotmua as used by Sextus Empiricus? Cf. SVF 
11.505, 

2.36-37 the fourfold division derived from 7zmaeus 35a appears clearly in Emn. 
4.1; cf. Schwyzer, 'Zu Plotins interpretation von Platons Timaeus 35A', RhM nfée4 
(1935), 360-68. 

2.41-42 wal tpetc, etneo tL, Sta toUto A. claims all translators have misunder- 
stood, and renders 'we especially, if anything is a god, must be gods (my under- 
lining) because of this’. He explains that we are ‘prime candidates for godhead' 
because of the natural association of human beings and soul. But, as he goes on to 
point out. we are not usually regarded as gods by Plotinus. The words underlined do 
not convey a thought one would expect to find in Plotinus — or any reputable Greek 
thinker, Empedocles fr.112 notwithstanding. Therefore tu should be taken not as the 
subject of an ellipse but as a limiting accusative of respect; alternatively sc. 
twav (so presumably Bréhier). But A. is surely right to reject the versions of Har- 
der and Cilento, who apparently understand éowev and take tr as its complement, 
which gives good, but not appropriate, sense. 

2.44-45 given the date of RFA 42(1940) Bréhier's article is perhaps more easily 
accessible in his Etudes de Philosophie Antique, Paris 1955, 237-43. 

2.47.49 td uatov fits the context well and should not be emended to noddv: if 
soul is superior to bodily things ... even if they were fire, what would be the part 
of it that burns (i.e. causes burning)? Answer: soul, as is confirmed by line 49, 
et 6’Sti Ewloxov Stantdv Eotar. 

3.7 while it is true that the lower hypostases acquire some of the qualities 
of those above, that is not why they are called etudiw, efGurov,etc.: these words 
express the dependent inferiority of the lower hypostases, or sections of the in- 
dividual soul, in each case. elmin/Eo.na in this sense are presumably to be traced 
back to Plato's Divided Line (Rep,509d ff.). The point should emerge from the exam- 
ples A. gives and discusses. 

3.8 pp.51-54 an excellent discussion of the use of Adyoc to express relations 
between entities, in which A. makes a good case for refusing the description to 
Wous' relation to the One. 

3.9-10 etc dArou tmdotacry is roughly eouivalent to efc 1d Gro elvar. imopEcc, 
jater a synonym for tndotooic, was already used by Alexander as an equivalent of 
otolta, by now perhaps unusable, as A.C.Lloyd suggests (Form and Universal in Ari- 
stotle, Liverpool UP 1981, 53), because odata had been taken over by the technical 
sense. 


3.13 A. translates ‘its [i.e. soul's] own intellect is involved in reasonings': 


perhaps ‘consists’ would be better. His discussion is based on this reading, but 
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the sentence could also mean ‘when soul is reasoning nous belongs to it': the matter 
requires discussion. There follows an excellent treatment of the status and relation 
of the higher 'parts' of the individual soul and what is above it: A. rightly re- 
frains from finding a consistent position in Plotinus. If the undescended — a term 
that has now become established, so why use 'undescending'? — part of the soul is 
no higher than Soul, some of the texts where Plotinus talks of our intellect, when 
it clearly does not mean reason, reasoning, vel sim., are easier to explain, if 
Plotinus ever did limit its highest part to that level, since the hypostasis Soul 

is distinguished from Yous by the theoretical performance of such processes. But 

he had not yet done so. Some of the difficulties to which A. draws attention may 
eventually have persuaded him of this solution. But I do not see how the undescen- 
ded soul could be part of Stdvora (p.63), a suggestion which the texts A. adduces 
hardly support: V.1.3.7 does not mention Sucvoia and the meaning of V.3.4.20ff. is 
very far from clear: it could even mean that our nous had descended. On the diff- 
erence between Plato and Plotinus: nous is surely not ‘dependent' on soul for Plato. 
Tim.30b only makes the point that the existence of soul is a prerequisite for nous 
to exist in anything (nopayéveocSa: wp). Plotinus too would subscribe to that view. 
For him voc could not belong to anything that did not have Wx — it is only the 
presence of a separate transcendent nous that is different. 

3.17 at least as important a reason for the exclusion of intellection from 
the One is that it involves duality, cf. especially V.3.7.10ff.. Construction of 
éveoyet: is not & the direct object of wef but also an internal accusative after 
évepyet? 

3.18-19 is not the point of the wimor, which reach the higher soul otov duepf 
voruata (cf. IV.7.6.23-24), that they enable it to reason about atoSnré without 
using the body? 2 

3.19-20 m&8n in IV 4.18 does not mean the same as at Aristotle de an.430a3ff.. 
In the Plotinus text it has the usual post-Aristotelian sense of ‘affections’. 

4.3-4 did the Greeks — except, in theory, the atomists — believe that there 
were stars that could not be seen? 

4.7 A.'s argument for preferring nop’abtiv to abup, based on the equally well 
but not better attested atu, are strong at first sight, but Plotinus might have 
intended us to understand that the fact of vonté being ‘with' the Intellect entails 
that they are eternal, rather than allowing that they might be elsewhere. Thus the 
statement will be analytic, but not nonsense, and the meaning is the same as with 
Top advtav: that, of course, it easier. 

4.7 &tSta ... ouvécer Gun should not be treated as the equivalent of a triad 
voiic, Sv, Gari, whose existence, in the later Neoplatonic sense, is not clear in 
Plotinus: the note also misleadingly suggests that the same terms occur at V1.6. 
6.14€. But the comments on the genesis of the idea are judicious and helpful. A 
reference to P.Hadot, Porphyre et Victorinus, Paris 1968, 1.247-344 might be added. 
; 4.18 A.'s nopaSduv for neorSduv avoids the philosophical awkwardness of the 
suggestion that time is inferior to soul, and is very likely to be correct. 

4 paicabee the ultimate source for the exclusion of fv and €otar could be Parmen- 
ides fr.8.5. 

4.27-28 a good discussion of the relation of intellect and being contains the 
suggestion that in those passages where Being is treated as prior Plotinus was in- 
fluenced by Metaphysics 2.1028a32-33. This seems most unlikely. Even Plotinus could 
hardly read otota there as meaning Being in his sense, and votc is not an Aristot- 
elian category: if anything it would be in otota. 

5.2 the context of Plato, Parm.144b1-2 is quite different. If Plotinus is re- 
ferring to that passage, he ignores its inappropriateness, and A. is right to cast 
doubt on HS' and Beutler-Theiler's inclusion of dmootatetv here in their list of 
references. On volutary and necessary in soul's descent, cf. now too D.O'Brien, 

‘Te voluntatre et la necessité: reflextons sur la descente de l'ame dans la philo- 
sophie de Plotin', Revue Philosophique 167(1977), 401ff. (listed in A.'s biblio- 
graphy but curiously not mentioned here). 

5.3-4 there is a third and, I think, better, possibility, to retain the MSS 
Cntet and place a strong stop after it, as in A.'s alternative (a), but without 
supplying an object for Cntet. The point would then be that it is only by becoming 
united with nous that soul conducts its search, for truth and knowledge, and 
ultimately the One. A further objection to the agi in Seidel's GA det is that soul 
does not live always in union with xous. 

5.4-5 though the point is only incidental, it would be better not to refer to 
Justinian's closure of the Academy as a fact. In any case Agathias I1.30 (better 
so cited) does not prove that it took place: cf. A.D.E.Cameron, ‘The last days of 
the Academy at Athens', PePaS ns15(1969), 7-29; H.J.Blumenthal, '529 and its se- 
quel: what happened to the Academy?', Byzantion 48(1978), 369-85. 
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5.10 noxtc as opposed to 'spiritual' in later writers: cf. its use to descr- 
ibe the physical as opposed to the ‘pneumatic’ body, e.g. Proclus, im Tim. III. 
297.21ff., Philoponus, in De an.10.5-8, 12.17-20. 

5.16-18 it seems strange that anyone should have taken anything other than 
vod with poopwSévtoc, but since they have A.'s discussion should prevent recurrence 
of this error. 

6.17-19 Emvotoapévtoc del exeTvou mode adtd, probably the most discussed 
clause in Plotinus. A. gives good reasons for taking éxetvou as referring to the 
emanation from the One rather than the One itself, and aité as referring to the 
One. He rightly points out that 7.5-6, where there is a similar problem, is too 
ambiguous to be used as evidence for Plotinus' meaning here. Much of the earlier 
discussion concerned the breathing on adtd: if abtd should be read then either the 
One was contemplating itself, or its emanation was. To read adtd, as is now reali- 
zed, does not rule out the reflexive meaning, but A. has shown why it is not appro- 
priate here. His own interpretation, which I am convinced is the right one, is de- 
fended by a careful examination of both the linguistic and philosophical reasons 
that have been adduced in favour of other possibilities. 

6.19-22 A.'s atttag te is an attractive suggestion, which could be right. 
Since he wrote, HS, in the addenda to HS” III, propose avtot¢ <dmoSdcet> attiac 
pret [abtote émo&ioe.] td, which is easier than their original text, but im- 
ports new difficulties. 

6.27-28 uévov must, in the context, agree with éxetvo. 

6.46 A.'s interpretation of Woxfic duwSpdc 6 Adyoc as Adyoc in the soul is nec- 
essary if this sentence is to make sense. For dymwdpdc as a description of activities 
proper to lower ontological levels, cf. III.6.4.21, where the lower soul's gavtaola 
is described as dyw6&oek ofov &d&a. 

7.2-4 A. rightly explains the point as being that voc is somehow equivalent 
to éuetvo = the One. Whether it is described as yevwmevoy or yevduevov does not 
really affect the issue, but corruption of yevwevov to yevduevov is perhaps easier 
than the reverse. yevs in line 5 is also more pointed if yevwmevov precedes. 

7.4-5 a further reason for taking the point of the question to be how can the 
One, qua not nous, generate nous might be that yevvav is normally used of natural 
reproduction where the parents and offspring are specifically identical, as in the 
Aristotelian tag which Plotinus must have known. 

7.5-6 H Ste tH émrotoagA mode avtd édipa: an excellent discussion of this much 
debated sentence (enlarging on that in CR ns29(1979], 24f.) which should, but will 
not, prevent further debate. A. makes a well reasoned case for taking votc as the 
subject of édpa (and the verbal noun émtotpogi) and the One as the reference of 
abvtd. Advocates of other views should note particularly the point that, taken with 
the following words, having the One as the subject and avté as reflexive would en- 
tail that the One somehow became Wous. 

7.6-7 it might help to make it explicit that GAro is the object, and not the 
subject or complement, of matoAduBavov. 

7.7-8 it is about time that otherwise competent scholars stopped referring to 
Alexander's de anima as his commentary on Aristotle's de anima; cf. Michael of Eph- 
esus in Parva Waturalia 135.24-28. 

7.10-11 oxeZouévm: another possibility is that it is middle, with a reflexive 
sense; being now separate from the One it splits itself, and so is able to see be- 
cause it has become a multiplicity of objects of intellection. 

7.20-23 } uév mivta ... fv: the meaning A. rightly requires could be given 
more simply by reading & pv mevta; with the relative it is easy enough to under- 
stand éot.. 

7.24-26 SewpetoSar may stand. The point of the ofov would be that Seupetosar 
normally applies to what is dovotdv. 

7.42-43 td Stavotmevov could be passive, and would then describe Soul as the 
object of thought. The possibility should at least be mentioned. 

8- Introduction: Simplicius still had access to a text of Parmenides, 
he comments on its scarcity (In Phys.144.26-28), so Plotinus could probably have 
consulted one, in Alexandria if not Rome, and it seems prima facie likely that he 
would have read as much as he could of at least that Presocratic, rather than have 
used an anthology; cf. A.'s own remarks on line 15-18. 

8.1-4 Sebtepov ... toitov: apart from the fact that the word order is Plato's, 
it is not odd that the singular word should be ‘around' the plural because Nous or 
Soul is, if anything, above its constituents, and therefore more extensive, a no- 
tion for which Plotinus refers to Plato at e.g. IV.3.22.7-9 (cf. Tim.34b, 36e). Ad- 
mittedly such language is usually used of Soul, and the One, if not above, is in- 
side rather than outside the other hypostases. 
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9.7-9 the identification of the nous of the de anima and the Metaphysics is 
not, of course, an innovation by Plotinus. It appears in Alexander, de anima, cf. 
esp. 88.23 - 89.18. 

9.23-25 Cilento's solution that the Guovorce: of all the MSS is a noun in the 
dative seems most likely to be right: that the noun might be an invention of Plo- 
tinus' is not a strong argument against its use here given the presence of other 
compounds of vénorc in his lexicon. 

9.30-32 &ypapo. ouvolo.ar is regularly taken to refer to Plato's unwritten 
doctrines and treated as if it meant that. Why not ‘unrecorded discussions’ or, 
as A., ‘unrecorded seminars‘? 

10.5-6 donep Sé év tH gice: ... : if a precedent must be found surely by far 
the most probable, in this context, is in the opening words of de anima 3.5, énel 
6*donep év drdon ti oicer. Ross excises Gonep against the consensus of the MSS and 
the lemmata in Simplicius and ps-Philoponus, as well as that in the Latin trans- 
lation of the genuine Philoponus commentary: he follows Alexander and Themistius, 
who, since they are paraphrasing, are not sufficient authority. 

10.15-17 as A. pofnts out, nexoauévov amiate has Platonic connotations in no 
way associated with uoGo.c in its technical Stoic sense. Why, then, mention the 
latter, which has nothing to do with Plotinus' view of the body-soul relation? 

10.17-18 a further point in favour of A.'s interpretation of év tH modu is 
that if it were taken to be the highest level of the intelligible rather than the 
first, starting from us, the voc Aoy{Zeo8ar nopt¢yuww of line 13 would be above a“ 
nous, which is absurd. 

10.26-27 Page's tat¢.<un> gavraciarce is now accepted by HS in the addenda ad 
teatwn of HS? III. 

11.7-10 o} peprotév etc.: the syntactical difficulties A. discusses would be 
solved if the genitives were taken as agreeing with vod in line 7, rather than 
genitive absolutes or attraction from a theoretical accusative agreeing with Sedv. 
All the attributes apply quite properly to nous, and would apply a fortiori to 
the Sedc = the One, without needing to be explicitly predicated of it. 

11.14-15 éviépuye8a is more likely to be present, because it refers to a per- 
manently present state of affairs — the One is always in us who make contact with 
it, when we do — rather than because it is a vivid way of expressing the future. 
Consequently of & ouvvetuev requires no special explanation: ‘we, whoever ...'. 
The difficulties arising from this notion are addressed in the immediately follow- 
ing first lines of ch.12. 

12.1-3 is not the difficulty about &vtiArwic that it does not on its own mean 
grasping by a cognitive faculty, hence the further specifications which Plotinus 
supplies when the context does not otherwise make it clear that that is its mean- 
ing — and sometimes when it does, cf. e.g. V.3.2.4-5, 1.1.11.5? 

12.5-7 because of its modern connotations it would be better not to use 'sub- 
conscious’ of the uncognized activity of the higher soul. 'Philoponus' zn De an. 
535.4ff. is not by Philoponus, but by another hand, almost certainly Stephanus of 
Alexandria. Plotinus' view is, however, mentioned by the real Philoponus, though 
without attribution, as an explanation of the active intellect (in the Latin ver- 
sion, p.43.18ff. Verbeke). There is no need to take twetc in line 6 as a technical 
term: the ordinary meaning is sufficient to make the point that we are only aware 
of the activity of mous when we perceive it. On Awetc as a technical term it would ~ 
be better not to refer without qualification to G.J.P.0'Daly, Plotinus’ Philosophy 
of the Self, Shannon 1973, ch.2; cf. my review in Gnomon 50(1978), 408. 

12.10-11 the MSS Gdéwv, assuming the accent to be correct, and so the genitive 
of Ga, certainly makes no sense. Gutw from Gur) would, though Woxtxt) Go is not a 
standard expression in Plotinus for the activity of a faculty. 

The translation aims to be accurate rather than elegant, and deliberately re- 
tains the obscurities. Where I have checked it, it succeeds in these objectives, 
though afoSno.v in 12.6 should not be translated as ‘sense-perception'. Even if 
this were correct, A.'s principles preclude 'sense-'. 

Since I have raised a large number of objections and difficulties, I should 
like to repeat that this is a first rate commentary. While its subject is such 
that many of the difficulties may never receive definitive solutions, the volume 
is a notable contribution to our understanding of Plotinus. The many explanations 
of important areas of his thought, as these arise in the course of the treatise, 
and the wealth of examples and parallels given, also make it a highly serviceable 
introduction to Plotinus for those unfamiliar with his philosophy. But they will 
have to know Greek. 
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